CHAPTER VI
INDIA'S NATURAL WEALTH

INDIA is a land of peasants, and the main occupation of her people
is agriculture* On it still depend three-quarters of all her millions
for their living.

But of recent years industrial development has been making
headway, and the substantial mineral resources of India are be-
ginning to be utilised to supply the needs of modern industry.
These resources, though varied, are not really very great in rela-
tion to the size of the country, in comparison, for example, to
those of Europe without Russia, with which the area of India is
so often compared. Of the three mineral products most impor-
tant industrially, iron, coal, and petroleum, India has almost un-
limited supplies of the first In Bihar and Orissa is one of the
richest iron-ore deposits in the world, The coal-fields are large,
but they are concentrated mainly in one tract of Bengal and
Bihar, which accounts for nine-tenths of the output; and die coal
is for the most part not of very good quality, though India is the
second coal-producing country of the British Commonwealth.
About 200,000 persons are employed in the coal-mines. These
have been long established and supply the railways and the iron
and steel industry as their chief customers. Of petroleum India
has Htde; some is found at the two extreme ends of the Indo-
Gangetic plain, at Attock in the Punjab, and in Assam.

India possesses the world's chief supply of itrica, which comes
at present mostly from Bihar, though the deposits are widely
distributed; women workers are specially skilled in splitting the
mica blocks. India also produces about a third of die world's
output of manganese. Gold is mined from the Kolar golkl--ieids
in the State of Mysore. A number of odier less wcflrknown
minerals, important in industry, are found in Tn4tart Among them
a&, ilmjenite, which contains tjftjpiwn (much in demand for